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THE MIRROR. 


SPIRIT OF THE ANNUALS FOR 1831. 


The Randscape Annual. 


Pgorte who “run and read’”’ need not 
be told that the annexed Engraving is 
from the Frontispiece-plate of the Land- 
scape Annual, now to be seen atthe 
head and front of the printsellers. The 
subject is at once striking, and somewhat 
elaborate ; and ovr artists have spared 
no pains in transferring it, so as to ex- 
tend the fame and credit of the draughts- 
man, engraver, and publishers concerned 
in ‘its production. 
he Laridscape Annual, as we last 

year sought to explain, is the most useful 
of all the yearly elegancies; and, for the 
tourist’s caléche, or the drawing-room 
reading-table, a more fitting appendage 
can scarcely be devised. The Plates, 
twenty-six in number, have been exe- 
cated under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Heath, from Drawings by Mr. S. Prout. 
The general style of the Engraving is 
chaste and forcible, with fewer sudden 
transitions of light and shade than usual. 
Yet the subjects stand forth well, and 
the points of view and groupings are 
peculiarly happy. The scenes are ten 
in Venice, and ‘the remainder in Rome 
and its vicinity. The descriptive letter- 

ress is from the pen of Mr. Thomas 

oscoe. We mention this specially, as 
the duties of editor of the Landscape 
Annual involve more pains and judg- 
ment than the discriminating labours of 
any other annual work of art and lite- 
rature. 

We proceed to the description of the 
Engraving :— 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MARK. . 


mine In that temple porch 

rass is gone, the ph remains) 
bia Barbarossa flin hit eeain off, ’ 
And, kneeling, on his neck receive the foot 
Of the proud pontiff. Rocers. 


Tue church of St. Mark, one of the 
most celebrated temples in the Christian 
world, was originally built in the ninth 
century, when Giovanni Participatio was 
Doge of Venice. The breve, or inscrip- 
tion, in the hall of the Great Council, 
recording the deeds of the doges, alludes 
to this fact.in'the following words—“ Sub 
me Ecclesia Sancti Marci conditur, ibique 
corpus deponitur.”” ‘se 

‘The church thus erected: having been 
consumed by fire in the year 976, was 
replaced by. the. present edifice, which 
was completed in the time.of. Domenico 
Silvio, who was elected doge in 1071. 
It exhibits a singular mixture of classi- 
cal and oriental architecture, which has 





been severely, but justly criticised: by 
Mr. Forsyth. | “ Though ‘most’ of its 
materials came from Greece, their ‘com- 
bination is neither Greek, nor Gothic, 
nor Basilical, nor Saracenic, but: a for- 
tuitous jumble of all. A front, divided 
by a gallery, anda roof, hooded with 
mosquish cupolas, give it.a strange un- 
christian look. 
80 many columns crowded into so small 
aspace. Near three hundred are'stuck 
on the pillars of the front, and three 
hundred more on the balustrade above. 


A like profusion prevails in the initerior, © 


which is dark, heavy, barbarous, ‘nay, 
poor, in spite of all the porphyry, and 
oriental marbles, and glaring ‘mosaics 
that would enrich the walls, the vaults, 
and pavements. In fact, such'a variety 
of colours would impair the: effect of 
the purest architecture.’ 

“ Being come into the church,’’ says 
Evelyn, ‘you. see nothing and tread) on 
nothing but what is. precious. ‘The floor 
is all inlaid with agates, lazulis, caloe< 
dens, jaspers, porphyries, and other 
tich marbles, admirable also: ‘for ‘the 
work: the walls sumptuously  incrust- 
ed, and presenting to the imagination 
the shapes of men, birds, houses, flowers, 
and a thousand varieties. The roof is 
of most excellent mosuic. But what 
most persons admire, is the new work 
of the emblematic tree at the other pas- 
sage out of the church. In the midst 
of this rich volto rise five cupolas, ' the 
middle very large, and sustained ‘by 
thirty-six marble ‘columns, : eight ‘of 
which are of precious marbles ; ‘under 
these cupolas is the high.altar, on which 
is a reliquary of: several sorts of: jewels, 
engraven ‘with figures after: the Greek 
manner, and set together with plates 
of pure gokl.' The altar‘is covered with 
a wr ag of: ophir, on whichis sculp- 
tured the story ofithe Bible, and:so: on 
the pillars, which ‘are of Parian ‘marble, 
thet:support it.. Behind these are! four 
other columns ‘of! transparent: and* true 
oriental alabaster, brought hither oat of 
the ruins of Solomon’s temple.*’ 

The mosaic work in the church: of 
St. Mark. was introduced by the Doge 
Domenico ‘Silviv, who: restored the edi- 
fice, after its destruction by fire’ in: the 
preceding century, bat the more‘splendid 
mosaics which adorn its walls.were exe- 
cuted, in the year 1545, by two brothers 
of the name: of Zuccati, who worked >un- 
der. the direction ‘and: from the designs 
of Titian. 

Speaking of the mosaics which: deco- 
rate this church, Lanzi says—“ The art 








Nowhere ‘have I''seen | 
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of mosaic work in stone and coloured 
glass at that time attnined sucha degree 
of perfection in. Venice, that Vesari ob- 
served, with surprise, that it would not 
be possible to effect more with colours. 
The. church and portico of St, Mark 
remain an inyaluable museum of the 
kind, where, commencing with the 
eleventh century, we may trace the 
Gradual progress of design belonging to 
each age up to the present, as exhibited 
in many. works in mosaic, beginning 
from the Greeks, and continued by the 
Italians... They. chiefly consist of his- 
tories from the Old. and New Testament, 
ment, and at the same time furnish very 
interesting notices relating to civil and 
ecclesiastical antiquity.”? 

The church of St. Mark was long 
celebrated as being the depository of 
the Eyangelist’s body, of the translation 
of which to Venice a singular account 
is given in one of the ancient Italian 
historians. The King of Alexandria 
having resolved to build a palace, col- 
lected the most precious materials from 
every side for that purpose, and did not 
even spare the church of St. Mark, 
where the body of the Evangelist re- 
posed. It happened that at this period 
two Venetians, Bono de Malamocco and 
Rustico de Torcello, visiting the church, 
were struck with the grief exhibited by 
the attendant priests, and inquired into 
its cause. Learning their apprehen- 
sions of the church being despoiled, the 
strangers entreated from them permis- 
sion to-remove the relics of the ‘saint, 
not only promising them a large reward, 
but also tlie lasting gratitude of their 
fellow- citizens, the Venetians. The 
priests at first met their request with a 
decided negative ; but when they per- 
ceived .the: servants of the king busily 
employed in demolishing the sacred edi- 
fice, they yielded to the instances of the 
Italians. The difficulty now was to 
convey the body on board one of the 
Venetian ships, of which there were 
several in the port of Alexandria, and at 
the same time to conceal the circum. 
stance from the knowledge of the inha- 
bitants, who held the remains of ‘the 
Evangelist in high veneration, on ac- 
count of the miracles which were per- 
formed through their agency. The body 
of St. Luke being removed, was replaced 
by that of St. Clandian; but a miracu- 
lous perfume which spread itself through 
the church when. the holy relics: were 
brought to light nearly betrayed the 
removal. In transporting the body 
through the city to the: port, it became 
Necessary to adopt some expedient 
which should prevent the curiosity both 
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of the infidels and of the Christians from 
being awakened. The body was ac- 
cordingly deposited in a large hamper, 
surrounded with vegetables, and covered 
with pieces of pork, an article which 
every good Mussulman holds in abhor- 
rence, Those who accompanied the 
hamper were ordered to cry Khanzir as 
they went, which, in the oriental tongue, 
signified pork. _ Having succeeded, in 
reaching the els, the precious, bur+ 
den was suspended in the shrouds, to 
prevent discovery, till the ship. put to 
sea. Scarcely had the Venetians leit 
the port when an, awful storm arose; 
nnd had not. the Evangelist himself ap- 
peared to Bono de Malamocco, and ad- 
vised him to furl his sails, the vessel 
must have been lost. On their. arrival 
at Venice, the whole city was trans; 
ported with joy. The presence of the 
saint promised eee splendour to 
the repnblic. The body. was received 
by the senate with the same words with 
which hig. Master had saluted the saint 
in prison—“ Peace be unto thee, Mark, 
my Evangelist!’? Venice was filled 
with festivals, music, and prayers, and 
the holy relics were conducted, amidst 
hymns and.incense, to the ducal chapel. 
The Doge, Giustiniano Participatio, 
dying a short time. after this event, be- 
queathed a sum of money: to build a 
church. to the saint, which, as we have 
seen, was accomplished under his bro- 
ther and successor, Giovanni Participatio. 
In allusion to these translations of the 
saint’s body, the breve attached to the 
name of Giustiniano Participatio, in the 
hall of the Great Council, exhibits. the 
following inscription : 
Corporis alta datur mihi Sancti gratia Marci. 





The funzioni, or great religious offices 
of the church, have always been per- 
formed with splendour and magnifi- 
cence in the pane of St. Mark.— 
Upon one occasion it is said, that, during 
the elevation of the host, the senate, who 
assisted at the ceremony, and the whole 
assembly kneeling, a scrupulous Eng- 
lish. gentleman remained standing. ‘A 
senator sent a message to him, desiring 
him to kneel, but our countryman disre- 
garded the intimation. The senator 
then going to him in person, repeated 
his request. ‘ Sir,’ said the English- 
man, ‘F don’t hold with transubstan- 
tiation.’”’» * Ne: anche io,’’ said the 
senator,. warmly,“ perd ginocchione, o 
fuor di chiesa.??::: “Nor: I either; but 
down on your knees;-or get out of the 
church.”?, During the performance: of 
the same ceremony at: Rome, and in the 
presence of the sovereign pontiff, Lady 
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Miller ventured upon this proof of stout 
protestantism, which was «suffered to 

ass unnoticed. ‘* Whilst standing, I 
looked about me, and’ as far as I could 
see all were on their knees. I turned 
myself towards the pontiff, and-caught 
his eye ; but he did not look sour at me, 
and seemed only to notice the singularity 
of my standing up; nor was I repri- 
manded afterwards, either by his Holi- 
ness or by any of the Romans.” 

In visiting the church of St. Mark, 
the treasury of the saint was always an 
object of great curiosity to travellers, 
more especially as the obtaining access 
to it was a matter of some difficulty. 
The keys of the treasury were com- 
mitted to the custody of ‘three procu- 
rators of St. Mark, the presence of one 
of whom was necessary whenever the 
doors were opened. The relics were 
contained in one room, and the jewels 
and other rich curiosities in another. 
The temporal treasury was formerly 
very rich, and the strangers who visited 
it were carefully watched. ‘ At the 
showing of it,’”’ says Mr. Wright, “the 

rocurator was closely present himself.’” 
t contained the corno, or state-cap of 
the Doge, twelve golden breastplates, 
adorned with precious stones, and twelve 
crowns, said to have been worn by the 
maids of honour of the Empress Helena, 
together with several large and valuable 
gems. - Howell, in his ‘ Familiar Let- 
ters,’’ tells us that he saw there “a 
huge iron chest, as tall as himself, that 
had no lock, but a crevice, through 
which they cast in the gold that was 
bequeathed to St. Mark in legacies, 
whereon there was engraved this proud 
motto: 
Quando questo scrinio s’ apria 
Tutto ‘1 mondo tremera.” 

One of the most remarkable curiosi- 
ties in the treasury of St. Mark is a very 
ancient copy of the Gospels, the hand- 
writing of which the piety of the Vene- 
tians hus attributed to their patron saint. 
This volume was carefully examined by 
the learned Montfaucon, who was of 
Opinion that it was written upon papy- 
rus, and that the language was the Latin, 
and not the Greek. The great antiquity 
of the manuscript, and its very imperfect 
preservation, rendered it extremely diffi- 
cult to decipher any of the characters. 
Montfaucon, intimately ‘acquainted’ as 
he was with MSS. tells us that he had 
never seen any MS. ‘that seemed to be 
of greater antiquity than this.’ It) was 
obtained by the Venetians from: Friuli, 
and was conduéted to the church -of St. 
Mark amid the applause of the people 
and the ringing of bells. 
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Among: the other: relics which. com 
the celebrated. treasure. of . this 
church, and which were regarded as of 
inestimable value by the Venetians, were 
a small quantity of the supposed blood 
of our Saviour ; -a cross of gold, adorned 
with precious stones, in the midst. of 
which was fixed a piece of wood, said 
to have been part of the tree on which 
he suffered; one of the nails with which 
he was: pierced; four of. the. thorns 
which composed his crown; a-part of 
the column to which he was bound; a 
fragment of the skull of St. John the 
Baptist ; besides a great variety of no 
less verituble remains. ‘There were also 
deposited here a sapphire, weighing ten 
ounces, together with other precious 
stones of similar value, and a great num- 
ber of candelabri and golden vases ; and 
here was preserved the ducal crown, 
used only on the most solemn public 
festivals, and which astonished the spec- 
tators by the pearls and diamonds.of in- 
conceivable beauty with which it was 
covered. 


We omit Mr. Roscoe’s description of 
the mode of painting in mosaic, as we 
have already illustrated the arcana of 
that art at p. 439, vol. x. of The Mirror. 

The Keepsake 

Is a worthy compeer of the splendid 
work last mentioned ; and its gay fan- 
cies will agreeably alternate with the 
pleasant antiquities of Venice and Rome. 
‘*¢ Lords and Ladies gay’’ waken to fill 
its pages, and even statesmen and men 
of great place figure in its list.* There 
are 46 pieces and 18 plates. We quote 
two prose extracts; and a piece in verse 
from the facetious Theodore Hook. 


REMORSE.—-A FRAGMENT. 


By Lady Blessington. 
No weapon can such deadly wounds impart 
As conscience, roused, inflicts upon the heart. 
* PosTiLIon,”’ cried a feéble but 
sweet voice, “ turn to your right when 
you have ascended the hill, and stop, as 
I intend to walk up the lane.” 

The postilion obeyed the command, 
and with more gentleness than is often 
to be met with in his station, opened the 
chaise door, and, having first yiven his 
hand to her female attendant to alight, 
assisted a pale und languid, but still emi- 
nently beautiful woman, whose’ tremb- 
Ting limbs seemed scarcely equal to the 
task of supporting her attenuuted frame. 

“Be so good’as to remain here until 

* Lord Jo q i, 
contri ow on Fey, BS 8 i ord ogee 


(a Lord of the Treasury.) a hwworous tale of 
thirty pages, ‘‘ Mrs. Allington’s Pic Nic.” 
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1 return,” said the lady, who, leaning 
on the arm of her attendant, proceeded 
through’ the leafy lane,the branches of 
whose verdant boundaries were animat- 
ed by a thousand warbling birds sending 
forth : their’ ‘notes of joy. But ill did 
those gay notes accord-with the feelings 
of her who traced this rural walk, every 
turn ‘of which recalled bitter remem- 
brances. 

On reaching the gate that opened 
into the pleasure-grounds of Clairville, 
the’ stranger was obliged to pause and 
take breath, in order to regain some de- 
gree of composure before she could en- 
ter it. There are some objects and in- 
cidents, which, though comparatively 
trifling, have a powerful effect on the 
feelings, and this the unknown expe- 
rienced when, pressing the secret spring 
of the gate, which readily yielded to her 
touch, with a hurried but tottering pace, 
she entered the grounds. Here, feel- 
ing the presence of her attendant a re- 
straint—who, though an Italian utterly 
ignorant of English, as also of the early 
history of her mistress, was yet obser- 
vant of her visible emotion, and affec- 
tionately anxious to soothe it—she de- 
sired her to remain at the gate until her 
return. In vain Francesca urged that 
the languid frame of her dear lady was 
anequal to support the exertion of walk- 
ing without the assistance of her arm; 
with a firm but kind manner her mis- 
tress declared her intention of proceed- 
ing alone. 

It was ten years since the feet of the 
wanderer had pressed the velvet turf 
over which they now slowly bent their 
course. She was then glowing with 
youth and health ; happy, and dispens- 
ing happiness around ; but, alas ! love, 
guilty love! spread his bandage over her 
eyes, blinded her to the fatal realities of 
the abyss into which he was about to 
plunge her, and, in honied accents, 
whispered in her infatuated ear a thous- 
and bland promises of bliss to come. 
How were those promises performed ? 
and what was she now? She returned 
to this once cherished spot with a mind 
torn by remorse, and a form bowed 
down by disease. She returned with 
the internal conviction that death had 
laid his icy grasp on her heart, and that 
a few days at most, if not a few hours, 
must terminate her existence. But this 
conviction, far from giving her pain, was 
regarded by her as a source of consola- 
tion ; and this last earthly indulgence— 
that of viewing the abode of her chil- 
dren —she did not feel herself worthy of 
enjoying, until conscious that her hours 
were numbered. 
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She proceeded through the beautilul 
grounds, every mazy path and graceful 
bend of which. was familiar to her, as,if 
seen the:day before.. .Many of the im- 
provements suggested by her, taste, and 
still preserved with care, brought back 
heart-sickening recollections.of love and 
confidence, repaid with. deception and 
ingratitude ; and. though, supported ‘by 
the consolations of religion, which led 
her humbly to hope that her remorse 
and penitence had been accepted. by 
Him who has promised mercy to the re- 
pentant sinner ; yet her heart. shrunk 
within her, as memory presented her 
with the review of her Sranagreariony, and 
she almost feared to hope for pardon. 

When she had reached a point of the 
grounds that commanded a prospect of 
the house, how were. her feelings ex- 
cited by a view of that well known, well 
remembered scene! . Every thing wore 
the same appearance as when that man- 
sion owned her for its mistress; the 
house had still the same aspect of sub- 
stantial grandeur and repose, and the 
level lawn the same velvet texture, and 
the trees shrubs, and flowers, the same 
blooming freshness, as when she daily 
beheld their beauties. She, she alone 
was changed. Time was, that those 
doors would have, been opened wide to 
receive her, and that her presence would 
have dispensed joy and pleasure to every 
individual beneath that roof ; while now, 
her very name would excite only pain- 
ful emotions, and its sound must be 
there heard no more. Another bore the 
title she once was proud to bear, sup- 
plying the place she had abandoned, 
and worthily discharging the duties she 
had left unperformed. 

She gazed on the windows of the 
apartment in which she first became a 
mother, and all the tide of tenderness 
that then burst on her heart now came 
back to her, poisoned with the bitter 
onsciousness of how she had fulfilled a 
mother’s part. Those children dearer 
to her than the life-drops that throbbed 
in her veins, were now beneath that 
roof, receiving from another that affec- 
tion and instruction that it should have 
been her blissful task to have given them, 
and never, never must she hope to clasp 
them to her agonized heart. 

At this moment she saw the door 
of the house open, and a lady leaning 
on the arm of a gentleman crossed. the 
lawn; he pressed the hand that reposed 
on his arm gently between his and rais- 
ed it'to his lips, while his fair companion 
placed her other hand on his with all 
the tender confidence of affection. In 





this apparently happy, couple the ago- 


« 
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nized unknown recognised him whom 
she once joyed to husband, the fa- 
ther of her children, the tner whom 
she had betrayed and deserted; and 
her, whom he had chosen for her suc- 
cessor, who now bore the name she once 
answered to, and who was now discharge 
ing the duties she had violated. Religion 
and nemeninnce had in her so conquered 
the seliishness of human nature, that 
alter the first pang, and it was a bitter 
one, had sed away, she returned 
thanks with heartfelt fervour to the 
Author of all good, that it was permitted 
her to see him, whose repose she feared 
she had for ever destroyed, enjoying 
that happines he so well merited ; and 
ardent was the prayer she offered up, 
that a long continuance of it might be 
his lot, and that his present partner 
might repay him for all the pain caused 
by her misconduct. 

She now turned into a shady walk, 
anxious to regain the support of her at- 
tendant’s arm, which she felt her ex- 
hausted frame required, when the sounds 
of approaching voices warned her to 
conceal herself. Scarcely had she re- 
tired behind the shade of a luxuriant 
mass of laurels, when a youthful group 
drew near, the very sight of whom agi- 
tated her almost to fainting, and sent 
the blood back to her heart with a vio- 
Jence that threatened instant annihila- 
tion. 

The group consisted of two lovely 
girls, their governess, and a blooming 
youth, on whom the two girls leant. 
Every turn of their healthful and beau- 
tiful countenances wus expressive of joy 
und health; and their elastic and buoyant 
steps seemed scarcely to touch the turf, 
as, arm linked in arm, they passed along. 
The youngest, a rosy-cheeked girl of 
eleven years old, begged her companions 
to pause while she examined a bird’s 
nest which she said she feared the pa- 
rent-bird had forsaken; and this gave 
the heart-stricken mother, for those were 
the children of the unknown, an oppor- 
tunity of regarding the treasures her 
soul yearned to embrace. How did her 
bosom throb at beholding those dear 
faces—faces so often presented to her in 
her troubled dreams !— Alas ! they were 
now near her—she might, by extending 
her hand, touch them—she could almost 
feel their balmy breaths fan her feverish 
cheek, and yet it was denied her to ap- 
proach them. All the pangs of mater- 
nal affection struck on her heart; her 
brain grew giddy, her respiration be- 
came oppressed, and, urged by all the 
frenzy ol a distracted mother, she was 
on the point of rushing from her con- 
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cealment,'and prostrating herself before 
her children. 

Bat this natural though selfish im- 
pulse was quickly subdned, when a mo- 
ment’s reflection whispered to her, will 


you purchase your own temporary gra- 
tification at the ex of those dear 
beings whom you have so deeply in- 


jured? Will you plant in their inno- 
cent breasts an impression bitter and 
indelible? The mother triumphed over 
the woman, and, trembling with emo- 
tion, she prayed that those cherished 
objects might pass from her view, while 
yet she had strength and courage to en- 
uble her to persevere in her self-denial. 

At this moment the little girl ex- 
claimed, “‘ Ah! my fears were too true; 
the cruel bird has deserted her nest, and 
here are the poor little ones nearly dead ! 
What shall we do with them ?”’ 

sé Let us carry them to our dear 
mamma,” said the elder girl; * she 
will be sure to take care of them, as she 
says we should always pity and protect 
the helpless and forsaken.’? 

The words of the children struck 
daggers to the heart of their wretched 
mother, Fora moment she struggled 
aguinst the blow, and, making a last ef- 
fort, tried to reach the spot where she 
had left her attendant; but nature was 
exhausted, and she had only tottered a 
few paces, when, uttering a groan of 
anguish she fel! to the earth bereft of 
life, just as Francesca arrived to see her 
unhappy mistress breathe her last sigh. 


HAIDEE; OR, A TALE OF SOUTHERN 
LIFE. 


By Lord Porchester. 


Tue following Story is not only founded 
on fact, but the circumstances recorded 
are strictly true. This is perhaps ‘its 
sole mexit :— 


A broidered cap was on her brow ; heneath 

Her parted hair in rich profusion fell 

Overa neck of snow. The orient pearl, 

Pure emblem of her less mind ; the flower 
Bright symbol of her joyous path, were twined 
Amid those flowing tresses. Night and morn 
Seem’d mingling there, so sable were her locks, 
So pale ber marble brow. How fair sbe was— 
How envied, and how rich :—Rich in the gifts 
That art yields not, that gold can never buy ;— 
Rich im the faultless features of her race ; 

Rich, if the fervent love of faithful friends 
Could make her wealthy. On that heavenly 


brow 
The high-born chieftain turn’d his ray:«rous 


ALE ; 
The traveller felt the sunshine of her smile 
Lizht up his weary way ; and, as she passed, 
The lowly hind forget his wonted toil 
To greet her with his bumble benison. 

Such was the beautiful object which 
called forth this hasty effusion, as I saw 
her for the- first time by the. glorious 
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light of ‘a southern sun, on the 4th of 
September, }827. I met her shortly 
ufter'my departure from Ovar ; she was 
journeying towards Oporto, attended by 
three servants. I greeted her, according 
to’ the’ custom of the ‘country ; and, as 
we were travelling on the same road, we 
naturully’fell into a conversation, which 
she ‘kept up with liveliness und spirit. 
Her servants were barefooted; they 
wore a red sash, a laced jacket with rich 
silver buttons, a large hat, and ear-rings 
of solid gold. The curious mixture of 
familiar dialogue and good-natured au- 
thority which appeared in her inter- 
course with them excited classical asso- 
ciations, illustrated the simple manners 
of an earlier age, and seemed to realize 
the description of the Grecian dames 
amid their handmaids: other circum- 
stances contributed to keep up the illu- 
sion. Her regular and noble features 
reminded me of those beautiful models 
of ancient art with which no modern 
sculpture can bear competition. She 
was herself probably aware of the pecu+ 
liar style of her beauty, for her costume 
might in some degree be considered 
classical, and unlike that usually worn 
in her country. It was, indeed, most 
admirably adapted to set forth the fault- 
less outline of her face. She stopped 
at a friend’s house near Oporto, and we 
separated ; but we afterwards renewed 
our acquaintance, and I heard from her 
own lips the story of her life—a simple, 
but romantic tale. It is but short, for 
she was still very young. 

She became acquainted, at the early 
age of sixteen, with a young man, only 
a few years her senior, but greatly her 
superior in rank. Acquaintance gave 
birth to attachment, and the difficulties 
which prevented their union heightened 
that feeling into the most ardent love. 
Her lover’s family contemplated the 
possibility of such an event with dread ; 

ut her father encouraged their inter- 
course, and the plighted couple met 
every evening under the shade of the 
garden fig-tree, and exchanged vows of 
eternal fidelity. The impetuous but re- 
solute attachment of her young admirer 
at length appeared to overcome the op- 
position .of his family, and he arrived 
one evening at the trysting-place in high 
spirits, and entertaining sanguine hopes. 
They spent a few delightful hours in 
the full enjoyment of reciprocal confi- 
dence, and separated with the belief that 
they would be speedily united to part no 
more; but from that hour they never 
met again, either in sorrow or in joy. 
Her lover’s fathér, anxious to avert from 
his family the disgrace of an unequal 
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alliance, had appedréd to relent, ‘for the 
purpose of executing’ his designs with 
greater ‘facility.. He’ had already con- 
ferred with the civil ‘authorities, and 
that very night his son was arrested and 
conveyed to a place of strict confinement. 
There he was seized with an infectious 
fever, of which he died in the ‘course of 
a few days, in spite of every exertion to 
save him. 

She married two years afterwards, and 
confessed to me that she was perfectly 
happy. A prior attachment sometimes 
continues to exist in a woman’s mind 
long after marriage ; but, except in per- 
sons of pa dap a affections, rarely 
survives the birth of a child—from that 
hour the current of her thoughts be- 
comes changed: new duties, new feel- 
ings, new hopes arise to banish former 
regrets, and 

“« She who lately loved the best, 

Too soon forgets sbe loved at all.” 

I observed in my pretty heroine a 
striking instance of those sudden bursts 
of quick and sensitive feeling, which 
seem inherent in the southern tempera- 
ment. Although she spoke of her first 
ill-fated lover with calmness, almost with 
indifference, and confessed that she had 
long ‘ceased to regret the difficulties 
which prevented their union, yet once, 
as she dwelt upon past scenes, and re- 
called a thousand instances of his boyish 
devotion, her voice changed, her dark 
eyes filled with tears, and her whole 
soul seemed to revert with undiminished 
affection to the object of her early love. 
Her emotion was but transient; yet 
am convinced, that while it lasted she 
would have renounced every human 
being, to be restored to the unforgotten 
youth who had been the first to win her 
affections, and was then mouldering in 
the grave. 


The sombre turn of these tales re- 
quires relief, and no pages of the volume 
are more to this purpose than 


CHACUN A SON GOUT. 


Wnuen dandies wore fine gilded clothes, 
And bags, and swords, and lace; ; 
And powder blanch’d the heads of beaux, 

And patches graced the face: 


When two o’clock was time to drive 
To flirt it in Hyde Park ; 

And not the finest folks alive 
Took morning drives till dark : 


When people went to see the plays, 
And knew the uames of players ; 

And ladies wore long bony stays, 
And went about in chairs : 


When belles with whalebone hoops and tapes 
Detied each yain endeavour 

To trace their forms, and made their shapes 
Much more Jike belis than ever; 
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(A. custom wortiy, iqu 
And ladieg to aot ree ranged, 
As kings would serve a ‘duchess: 


In those good days’ a widow rare 

Serta half the aoe sed fal 
ay,, 80. aweet, so blithe ai ir— 

Hird alae was Mistress Brows. 


This widoy “Brown baddiamo d eyes, 

abd My Kee rows oF pearl, a 

With lipmthat lysine vee pright — 
And loves in every curl. 


‘And pote, “this beautengs piece of earth 
(And she conkl | wake it clear) 

‘Had stock and property, quite worth 

’ Four thousand ‘pounds a-year. ; 


As syrup fn the summer’s sun 

~The buzzing fly attracts, 

So Mrs. Brown+the lonely one— 
Was subject to attacks : 


And tall and short, and rich and poor, 
Pursued her up and dow n; 

ae crowds of swains besieged the door 
* Of.charming Mra.Brown. 


Among the rest, a worthy wight : 
Was constant in, her suite; } 

He was ap alderman and ktiight, 
And fived in Fenchurclrstreet. 


He wasn’t young—it he’s call'dold . 
bo fifty-nine sutpasses— . 
He sugar bonght, and suzar ‘suid, 
Aud treacle, and? molasses. + ' 


Bat he was rich, dress‘d fine, was gay, 

. And mighty weil to do; 

And at each tura was wont to say— 
Hah! Chacun 4 son gutt. 


This was his phrase—it don't mean much, 
He thought it rather witty ; 

Amd, for an alderman, a touch 

+A bit above the.city..) fo. : 


Sir. Samuel Snob—that was his name— 
‘bree times to Mrs..Brown. . : 
Had ventured just tu hint his flame, 
And thrice receivéd—a frown. 


Once more Sir Sam resolved to try 
it winning ways would do; 
1, she would zot, he would not die, 
r—chacun a on gots. 


He sallied forth in gilded coach; -: 

And iu those heavy drags, 
bat ae knight made his approach 

out his four fat nazs. 

But gout and sixty well- spent years 

Had made his knigbtship tame, 
Ani, spite of tlanuel, crutch, and cares, 
« - Sir Sam was very lame. : 


*¢ ¥s Mrs. Brown at home ?” said he. 
The servant answer'd * ‘Yes. ~ 

* To-night, then,” murmur’ d he, «s shat 5 see 
My misery or bliss.” + 


And up he went--thonzh slow, yet sure, 

Delighidpt' tira, be sie te! 
‘oo “s quite secure 

‘The whlow 4 isa ty , ». 

Close to the sofa: ahere she sat 
Sir Snobby drew his‘seat ;\_ z 

Rested his bi erie ‘laid down his mad 
And look'd protligious 


Bag sieere test of, vil nh 
vitor m does nt tn 


A rows a Bas 
hk manna ee 
‘Phe Mart of vacar by. hertook ° vd REN 
Perceived the course to t ke’! \ was hee 
‘And en that bint he spake," 1 ete ae 


is 
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When chuate salutes aWforkd éxcbauged (2 *: 


“ Madam,” said he—“ £ knoe) dtecriet,” 
, “ri my you Aa eutic your ae 
“ve seen it—tibueh ¢ aie ried 

You want a Eady Siti ah 

“ Exactly so;:anzelic fair? 
You've hit it svarPy 50 5 

Where can | find one—-where, ont ‘where, 
So fit as Mrs. B. ?” 


The dame was flatter'd, .look’d aside, 
Theu blushing!y look'd down: 

But as Sir Snub her heauties eyed, - 
He saw no chilling frawas + «+ 


At length she said, ‘‘ F'll tell you plain. 
(The thing of folly savours)— 

-But he who hopes ay heart to gain 
‘Must grant me two small favours." 


“Two!” cries the knight— how very kind! $ 

- Say fifty—Im efficient!” - . 

* No,” said the. dame, “ [ think you'll find 
The two / mean, sufficient.” 


“* Name them!" said Snob—“< I will,” 'she cried, 


*¢ And this the first must be: . 
Pay homage to a woman's pride, 
own on your bended knee! . 


“* And when that homage you have done, 
And haif performed your task, 

Then shall you kuow the other boon 
Which I Propose to ask. 


“ Comply with this,” the widow cries, 
«« My ‘band is yours for ever '” 

“* Madam,” says Snob, and smiles and sighs, 
*- Dildo my best endeavour.” 


Down on his kuee Sir Snobby went, . 
His chair, behind bim tumbled, 

His sword betwixt his iegs was bent, 
His left-hand crutch was humbled. 


He seized the widow’s lily hand 
Roughly, as he would storm it: 

«Now, lady, give your next command, 
And trust me, J'll perform it.” 


She bit her fan, she hid her face, 
And—widows have no feeling— 

Enjoying Snobby’s piteous case, - 
Was pleased to keep him kneeling. 


A minute pass'd:—“‘ Oh speak ! Oh spenk ! 1 
. Said Snob,—* dear soul, relieve me!” 
(His kuee was waxing wondrous weak) 

* Your ne plus ultra zive me!” 


One half fulfill’d,” says Mrs. Brown, 
« [shall not ask in vain - ; 

For t’otber favonr—-now you're down, 

_ Sir Snob—get up again!" 


Vain the request—the Knight was floored y" 149 
And—what a want of feeling ‘— 

The lady screain’d, wile Snobby roar'd, 
And still continued kueeling. 


The:widow rang for maids abd men, 
ho came; ’midst shouts of laughter, 
To ewes her lover up again,’ - 
And show him down stairs aGen 


They got him on his feet once ‘more, 
Gave him his crutch andhat;- 

Told hiw bis coach was. at the door— 
A killing hint wasthat. .  ~ 


“« Such tricks ag these are idly tried,” 
> Said Snob—‘“"I'm off. 


d adie! 
Tee on men’s feelings, hurt their pride, 


t— Chucun’ ‘@ son gott.” 


“ dpeae me, knight, sd the widow said, 
> Ashe Was bowing Out! © 


s “Yoort hacms resem gost” Aread 


; Sa‘ ,Chagun ¢ son gout.’ 


at et’ trcree could uotircansiledse redeem 


peeome: 
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He a ean taken to ve eon. vitebelt 
Q bi bed iu byrne i 
nd the pext 
His housekec; ) wee 7 Broom, 
The widow Brown, so goes the song, 
In three weeks dried her tears, 
And married Colonet Roger Long, 
Of the Royal Grenadiers. 


Thus snited both, the tale ends well, 
As all tales ought to do; 

The knight's revenged, well pleased the belle— 
So— Chacun @ son gokt, : 


We intended.-to leave the Plates to 
their own showing; but it would be 
treasonable to be silent on such merit. 
The Frontispiece is Haidee, the heroine 
of one of our extracts; by C. Heath, 
after Eastlake. The Title-page is a 
classic medallion, in a frame-work of 
much chasteness, by H. Corbould. Ju- 
liet, painted by Miss Sharpe, and en- 
graved by T. C. Edwards, is a fine im- 
personation of Italian beauty. Mima, 
a village girl seated at a spring, curiously 
enough “ drawn by Cristall,” is deli- 
cutely engraved by Charles Heath. The 
Use of Tears, by C. Rolls, painted by 
Bonington, is excellently engraved, but 
it deserves a better accompaniment or 
illustration than is given to it. Nestor 
and Tydides, at the siege of Troy, is a 
striking scene, after Westall; yet we 
question whether its details will bear 
scrutiny. The Sea-shore, Cornwall, 
engraved by W. Miller, after Boning- 
ton, is one of the most exquisite pic- 
tures ever beheld: its nature is worth 
all the tinsel of fancy subjects. How 
this little print will delight our sea-lov- 
ing and shore-haunting Correspondent, 
Vyvyan. Adelaide, @ romping little 
girl, isin Chalon’s romping style, and 
well engraved by Heath: yet how can 
the foot and leg be reconciled with the 
head, neck, and arms ? Turner has con- 
tributed two fine river scenes—the fa- 
mous city of Nantes, and the little town 
of Saumur, on the Loire: both are 
superbly engraved. The interior of 
Milan Cathedral is next, in which the 
vastness and minute beauty of the archi- 
tecture are admirably combined, as well 
as aided by the contrasting emmet con- 
gregation : it is drawn by Prout, and 
executed by Wallis, the engraver of St. 
Mark’s Chapel, i in the Landscape An- 
nual, Two intriguante plates succeed : 
the Secret, after Smirke ; a pair of fe- 
male listeners at. a closed door, and a 
chair with hat, cane, and handkerchief 
make up the print; yet what interest do 
they bespeak. The other subject illus- 
trates Chacun a@ Son Gott, with the 
city knight “ina fine frenzy’? stamp- 
ing, the beauteous Mrs. B., and, of 
course, @ peeping and listening Abigail 
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at the: door:-The artist yr ry 
and the engraver | Pi Bacon: ' meds 


A 


Tie Eris. -. oa ae 





Tue present volume i is quite equal to, its 
redecesgor, and, though. we have opmto 
extract from it but charily, we mist» 
room for notice of its Engravings. 
are chiefly from the old’ mastérs’: ‘thus, 
St. John, after Dominichino;' by Findes; 
yy, « and Child, after, Correggio, by 
- Fox; Poussin’s Deluge, by E.: J. 
bere: Christ blessing the aay after 
Cc. Dolei, by W. Ensom; Infant ‘St. 
John, after Murillo, by S. Daven Tacklon 
Rembrandt and the Pieces, by’ Haddon ; 
and Titian’s Christ and Mary, by En- 
som; added areWest’s Nathan and David, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds’ “ Nativity”— 
all are for the most part, admirably ma- 
naged. The engraving of one of them 
actually cost the proprietor one hundred 
guineas | 
The Editor, the Rev. T. Dale, con- 
tributes more than editors generally, atid 
his pieces are worthy of his devoutly- 
elegant pen. We quote : 


DALE ABBEY. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, E8Q. 


A solitary Arch, stauding in the midst of an 
open meadow, and a. small Orat Oratory, mere an- 
cient than the ‘dilapidated monastery a aud 
now the chapel for the hamlet, are alone co 
cuous, of ail the magnificent stractures w! 
once occupied this ground. The site ts abont 
five miles suuth-east of Derby. 

i 

Tus glory bath departed from thee, Dale! . 
Thy gorgeous pageant of Monastic pride. 

Power, that once the power of 
Which truth and reason might a vain assail, 
In mock humility, usu 
And lorded o’er the ou — ood wide. : 
Darkness to light, evil to + ges allied, 
Had wroueht a charm which made all hearts to 


quail. 
What oe that Power dominion o'er this 


Age after a age ?—The word of God was bound: 
—At length the mighty Captive by 
O'erturned the spiritual fal Bastile in 

And left, of ancient eek ae sole ayn 
Whose 7 « Thus Babylon berse! 


nn. 


More beautiful in ruin than in pie, 
Methinks the frait yet firm memorial stands, 
The work of heads laid tow, ‘and buried 


N low! ouldering to. (he tonc time, 
Iefooke srond, woe : aks chat ~ eons 

share; and.eart! paade— 
And pas donde relic, still aes 


The grateful I tribute of a passing rhyme. ” 
Beneath you ae os Pyatle yest 
Where the Good si Bhepherd Sah ane 
aia! 3 
oo fe, iach change, my: ‘ete; 
Twp he Lord iia upon thee, Dale! 


dsqt ae bad 
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Our prose extract is from: a forcibly- 
written paper * RecoNections ofa Mur- 
derer ;” we dislike a fragment, but here 
cannot avoid it :— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MURDERER. 


Our counsel was taken together—the 
plan was at my inetigation—the mea- 
sures for accomplishing it were chiefly 
directed by me. But on the horrible 
night, when tiny fellow- ruffian accom- 
plished oar joint purpose, I stood aloof 
through cowardice or caution ; and when 
subsequently he was arrested for the 
murder which he had committed, avarice 
absorbed all other feelings, and my evi- 
dence in a court of justice doomed him 
to death. 

We had been schoolfellows, and he 
once had traits of character which ren- 
dered him a choice companion and gentle 
friend: even in his debasement, a vein 
of that original purity remained ; and 
as I went down from the witness-box, 
his eye fell upon me, and I read on his 
suffering countenance, a tale of other 
days. There was no vindictive passion 
towards his betrayer ; he was sorrowful, 
but calm; and in silence he gave me a 
token that hé had pardoned his trea- 
cherous comrade, 

e * * e : 

One event, that even now would curdle 
up the blood in a thousand veins, if for 
‘a. moment thought upon, was, as it were, 
the seal set upon my misery. I entered 
into a vulgar alehouse, and seated my- 
self in a side parlour, to be uway whilst 
it was possible, from the ordinary haunt 
of village tipplers. The furniture or 
arrangement of the room did not pro- 
voke my observation. ‘The boy brought 
me what I ordered, and us he left the 
room, loitered in the doorway to examine 
my appearance, us I afterwards disco- 
vered, though I was then unconscious of 
his motive. When I looked up, he re- 
treated ; but his stupid eye was glis- 
tening with unwonted insignificance. 
Presently, another came into the apurt- 
ment, for some foolish pretence ; ‘saun- 
tered here and there, and went away in 
much the same manner. Lastly, the 
master of the house himself advanced, 
und stood full fronting me for a minute 
or two, with his eyes raised above my 
head, and uttering a few words to me 
about ordinary matters, as if to allay my 
suspicions, and concluding with some 
such sentence as this, with which he 
broke forth, abruptly and incoherently 
—‘¢ Nonsense ! — It cannot be! I said 
so before 3 it cannot be the same !”— 
he left me to myself, and I rose, to .as- 
certain ‘if possible the meuning of this 
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mystery. . 1t was, 200n ‘apparent. ' -Sus- 
pended aginst the wall, immediately 
above m0: ) was. a rude, -harsh print, 
freshly fitted to,,an old frame, ,:and, my 
own name was, under, it in huge letters, 
with a sentence lower. down, in amaller 
characters, announcing the. particulars 
of my recent life. The lineaments:were 
coarse and ill-tayoured, as the artist 
would naturally ascribe to such a cha- 
racter; but the resemblance might be 
confidently traced. My-soul sunk into 
its uttermost depths, for I knew that my 
concealment could no longer be hoped 
for; I knew that my label was on my 
forehead—my curse was everywhere ! 





The Gem, 

With the judicious aid of Mr. Cooper, 
the Royal Academician, ranks high as a 
work of art. The literature is not far 
below in merit. One of the prints, the 
Portrait of a Boy, engraved by Thom- 
son, after Sir Thomas Lawrence, is in 
itself a gem; the young Crab-catchers, 
from Collins, is next; Bothwell Brigg 
and the Standurd-bearer, two battle- 
pieces, by Mr. Cooper, are spirited pro- 
ductions ; and La Tour du Marche, at 
Bergues, near Dunkirk, is engraved in 
masterly style by W. J. Cooke, from a 
drawing by Bonington. The List of 
Contributors does not include any titled 
writers; but the papers are pleasant, 
light, sparkling, and occasionally grave. 
Our extract is 


LA TOUR DU MARCHE, BERGUES. 
By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 


BEravEs, or Berg St. Vinox. is a forti- 
fied town situated upon the river Colne, 
in French Flanders. It lies to the east 
of Gravelines, not far from: the city of 
Calais, and twenty leagues north-west of 
Douay; is a place of considerable 
strength, the fortifications having been 
constructed by the celebrated Vauban ; 
and, from a Jate census, it is stated to 
contain 5,667 inhabitants. Bergues is, 
moreover, considered a chief town of the 
district, licensed by the Government to 
conduct the public posts; has a regular 
‘office ; and, from the frequency and ac- 
tivity of its fairs, is much resorted to by 
“ig tp proprietors and farmers : 
while its manufactories of lace, and its 
tanneries, tend still farther to promote 
the interests of trade. 

Among the public buildings, its an- 
cient church, with the ‘market-house 
and ‘tower, atford the most conspicuous 
objects ; and the first impression on the 
eye of the tourist is at once imposing 
and picturesque. . ; 
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if addition to the market-fairs, which 
ate held at’ Be: 
tinies during thé’ year, there prevails 
attiong the adjacent villages an immemo- 
rial ettstom-of celebrating an annual fes- 
tivul, said! to’ Have’ been first introduced 
ftom’ France; called the “ Féte of the 
Rose.*’ Somewhat resembling, in the 
cefénionies, the feasts of our old English 
village ‘greens, and most, perhaps, that 
of electing a Queen of the May ; it is, 
nevertheless, very, distinct in its object 
andtendency. The Rose-maiden, as she 
id prettily designated, who is selected to 
wetr the triumphal wreath, and to pre- 
side as queen of the day, aspires to the 
distinction, not by virtue of superior 
beauty, station, or influence in the 
place, but of the reputation she has ac- 
quired for filial. and domestic virtues; 
her gentle and obliging manners; iu 
short, for all that makes a girl favour- 
ably reported of in her native village. 
According to an oral tradition, one of 
these annual festivals was made memo- 
rable by the occarrence of some singular 
incidents, and as singular a discovery, 
hardly to be anticipated by the chief 
personages who figured in the humble 
drama. 

In the year 1765, General Muffeldorf, 
an old campaigner in the wars of the 
great Frederick, arrived at his family 
mansion in the vicinity of Bergues. He 
was evidently suffering under depression 
of spirits, as well as a shattered frame ; 
and: he brought with him his friend 
Count Lindenkron, an old courtier of 
the Viennese school, whose merry mood 
marked him a rare exception to the 
usnal line of Austrian thick lips and 
wits obtuse. A's a preparation for culti- 
vating the arts of peace, the general was 
recommended by his friend to mingle in 
the approaching festivities : it was the 
eve of the Rose-festival ; and it was re- 
ported that the prize of merit would be 
awarded to one of the worthy pastor’s 
daughters. The young Evelina bore the 
most enviable character: she had punc- 
tually fulfilled her every duty with un- 
wetried gentleness and assiduity ; she 
was beloved by all for her benevolence ; 
she visited the poor, instructed their 
children, raised subscriptions, for every 
object of good, among the neighbouring 
gentry; and, always eager and enthusi- 
astic: in a right cause, she was at once 
the pride and the life of the hamlet. 

Delighted with the account he heard, 
the good old general commissioned his 
friend to pay a visit to Evelina and the 
pastor, and to offer, on his behalf, the 
tree use of the noble lawn, and the hall 
itself, as the scene of the next day’s 


3 Hd less than eight: 
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election.. The proposal was accordingly 
tendered to the lathes’ aomuiiioa, sat 
ted : the ancient courtier was en- 
raptured with the beauty and manners 
of the fair candidate;, and he-still jinger- 
ed, after Recouaie his mission, to cony 
verse with her. He regretted that he 
had not yet seen the village church; aod 
the pastor being from.-home, Evelina, at 
her mother’s request, instantly took 
down the keys, and offered to show him 
through the edifice. Expressing hia 
gratitude in the most profuse terms, the 
count attended her to the church ; and, 
having seen every thing worthy notice, 
turned to depart, when, just on reaching 
the door, he had the temerity to offer 
her a salute ; and the next instant found 
himself locked inside the church, with a 
Porting slap of a fair hand tingling on 
is cheek. Here the count had. full 
leisure to indulge his taste for church 
architecture, instead of drinking tea 
with his friend the general, who was 
now impatiently looking for his return; 
but he looked in vain. It grew dark 
but no Count Lindenkron made his ap- 
pearance. Meentime, in fast durance, 
the courtier of the old school began to 
feel uneasy as the shades of night ad- 
vanced: he could see nothing dis- 
tinctly; but what he did see, seemed 
very like the ghosts of deceased elders, 
coming out of the vaults to reed hima 
grave lecture on the wicked gallantry of 
the old. courts. The shadowy forms of 
ancient apostles appeared to be leaving 
their marble stations: strange noises 
were heard ;.and fancy was about to run 
away with him on her witch’s broom. 
In this delectable. state he had crawled 
to the doors, and begun to batter. them, 
crying, at the top of his voice, “ Ghoste 
and murder !’’ and with so much em- 
phasis, that the words reached the ears 
of the worthy pastor, as he was joggin 
by, on his way home. He made a fall 
stop. ‘Ghosts and murder!’ he eja- 
culated, as. he heard the words repeated 
—“and in my church !—that is very 
shocking !—very odd !’’ Instead of go- 
ing nearer, however, he only spurred on 
the faster, thinking it was of no use to 
examine into the cause before he had 
got the church keys, if he did it at all. 
On entéring his own door, Evelina 
came forward and handed him the said 
keys; but the pastor involuntarily re- 
fused them, exclaiming, in an uneasy 
tone, “ What makes you think I am go- 
ing to church to-night, child ?”’ 
“ You must go, dear father: I have 
a particular reagon for it.” 
“© And I may have a particular reason 
for not going,” ‘rejoined the pastor 





* 


* and assuredly either you, or your mo- 
thet, of 76a old sexton; oralk of you: 
shalt go' withome's..I<heard strange 
noises as I came by.””?— «Fi oe s08 @ 

-@ GN es) :yes 4 E-date sty,’’ replied -his 
daughter ; and, takieg her father’s arm, 
she related to, hima. what -had ocourred in 
his absenve,'as they-went along. Greatly 
comforted, in“orie”'sénve, ‘the’ worthy 
pastor thanked Heaven that matters 
Were ‘tio' Worse, ‘arid hastened his:steps 
to ‘release the: dnfortudate count. 
‘"Themoment ‘the éhurch-door was un- 
fastened, ‘ott bolted ‘the ‘captive like an 
arrow shot from ‘a’ bow, as if pursued by 
é legion of demons, nor looked once be- 
hind him ‘until he had ‘reached the ge- 
neral’s, who had almost given him up 
for lost. Swift as he had come, how- 
ever, the count had time to invent a story 
by'the way';' for he avsured the general 
he had been locked in the church by the 
sexton, and quite by mistuke. It passed 
with the good old general, who even 
commiserated the poor count’s mishap ; 
while the latter secretly vowed venge- 
ance on the fair cause of his disaster and 
alarm. 

‘ The morning at length appeared, and 
the general was first roused ™ the blast 
of a trumpet under his windows, an- 
swered by the peals of a great drum. 
He looked out and beheld, with astonish- 
ment, the most singular company he 
had ever seen upon parade—literally a 
skeleton regiment. It consisted of about 
twenty old, shrivelled, broken-down sol- 
diers—a true invalided corps, most fit 
for the body-guard of death. They were 
almost buried in their wide regimentals, 
old cocked hats, and huge perukes. 
They were armed in an equally ludi- 
crous style, while their colours flourish- 


ed in the of an ugly hunch-backed 
little ensign. ‘Their commander, ad- 


vancing in front, mounted on a richly 
eaparisoned donkey, answered the que- 
ries: of the general, by informing him 
that they were a detachment of an inva- 
lided regiment at Bergues, despatched 
thither by the general’s ‘friend, colonel 
Solmitz, to do honour to the festival, and 
preserve peace during the election. 

. & Just as well qualified for the one as 
the other,’ returned the general to the 
dwarfish officer ; “ and though I had no 
idea ‘of calling ‘out ‘the ‘military on 
this occasion, I :will furnish ‘you :with 


sary.’ The general had no need to re- 
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"7 The festival was ushered iu by a fine 


cloudless: day.;,..The good,.and lovely. 
Eveliaa, was .conducted from her resi-_ 
dence with great, pomp. Hér finé au- 
burn tresses were wreathed with flow- 
ors ;~ flowers .were strewed along her 
path. Upon the.green lawn, bedecked 
as the place of coronation, the pastor 
addressed the spectators in a short im- 
pressive. discourse, Pointns out the su- 
perior advantages of a course of prudent 
and virtuous conduct, as contrasted with 
an opposite career. The general’ next 
pla the rose- crown on the fiir 
maiden’s brows, little dreaming, at the 
moment, he was bestowing the prize of 
excellence on-his. own long-lost child, 
whose fate, and that of her mother, he 
had vainly mourned for years. As little 
could he have conjectured that his an- 
cient friend count Lindenkron, the cour- 
tier, would be the cause—hardly, we 
fear, the innocent cause, of making 80 
interesting a discovery; for a certain 
feeling of revenge was still lurking in his 
heart, on account of the fright Evelina 
had thrown him into the day before. 
He had matured his design; and such 
was the happy sequel of it. 

After the festivities of the day, the 
parties had withdrawn late in the even- 
ing into the castle. While there en- 
gaged in different amuging games and 
dances, Evelina was informed that a fine 
lady wished to speak with her in an- 
other apartment. She followed her in- 
formant’s steps, and was conducted into 
the presence of the strange lady, who re- 
quested her to be seated near her. She 
was alone: she threw her arms round 
Evelina, and saluted her most warmly. 
The fair girl shrunk back intimidated, 
but was terrified at being clasped closer 
in the lady’s arms than before. She 
shrieked out repeatedly ; and, the next 
moment, Erick, the young forester, (and 
her reputed lover), rushed into the 
room, and, observing the sleeves of a 
man’s coat under the strange lady’s 
gown, instantly knocked her down, and 
released the trembling Evelina., 

' No sooner. had Erick performed this 
feat, than.in hobbled a party of the ske- 
leton regiment, and boldly took up.a 
position, with a demonstration to seize 
— the young. forester, But_ the 
athletic champion warned them off, beg- 
ging they «‘ would..not compel. him to 
lay a heavy hand upon. so respectable a 
body.of veterans; for. if they did not re- 
ect his person, he would shuffle them 
together like.a of cards, and 
throw them. out of the window.’’ But 


the count, now rising, joined their stand- 


ardy/and encouraged them to the at- 
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tack ; and; the old général rushing in’at 


the same moment, ‘a scene “took place’ 


that beggars all description :' Eveliwa 
fainting—Erick swéaring’— the ‘count 
without his wig, mopping and’ mowing 
like a monkey, in a lady’s‘ dtess—and 
the veteran invalids ‘shoaldering *their 
crutches, ‘“ showing ~ how ‘fields’’ were 
not. won.’ Inthe midstof all this hub- 
bub, in'burst another personage, a lady 
in deep. mourning, exclaiming, ‘© My 
daughter ! where is my long-lost daugh- 
ter ?’’ She withdrew her veil, and the 
general started and uttered an exclama- 
tion of terror, as he gazed on her coun- 
tenance. “ Adelaide! my own! my 


lost one! is it true? Alas! I believed fi 


you had been long dead.” 

“ The lady seemed little less surpris- 
ed. ‘ False, treacherous Mowbray :”’ 
she cried, “ false to your trust asa hus- 
band and a father ;—how could you de- 
sert us? I, too, believed you fallen in 
battle; and, had it not been for the ex- 
cellent pastor, who adopted my little 
Evelina as his child, we had never lived 
to reproach you.”’ 

“ Alas !’? returned the general, “you 
cannot reproach me so severely as my 
own conscience has done. Yet, believe 
me, I have again and again sought to 
discover you. I was even assured both 
you and my child were dead; but thas 
to meet is an over-payment for all our 
sufferings.’ 

The general clasped to his bosom his 
weeping wife and daughter; the vete- 
rans were ordered to counter-march ; 
the old count slunk away to adjust his 
gown; and young Erick, tuking Eve- 
lina’s hand, sank upon his knees before 
the general, and entreated his blessing. 





Che AWHinter’s Wreath 


Contains seventy pieces, varying but 
little in point of ment, and altogether of 
attractive ‘character. The plates may 
take their stand even by the golden 
Keepsake, and, proportioned to. the 

rice, they. are even of finer execution. 

hey ure from beautiful — in pri- 
vate collections in the country.’ Infine, 


the provinces appear chiefly to have fur- : 


nished the literature as well as the art of 
the volume; since few’ of ‘the contri- 
' butors owe their fame°to. the-hotbed of 

our métropolis ; and the volume emanates 
from ‘Liverpool. °° «= 


"We have selected atale of plensint an- 


'. tiquariaiiem, by the wathor of: * Lenton - 
den’ ‘Tinie ;”" ‘ anda verse-piéce - « 


in the O 
of singtluf beauty;-by Merced. H.: Witten, 
the elegent translator of Tasso. 
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AW OLD: MAN!G MESRAGE)<~EREE, PAgs 
RAGES IN°THE | LEPR: OF PHE, LADY. 
OF BRADGATE. sd amsa | as. eseje 
By the Author af *« London in the élden 
‘ 3 4 »Times?? ay tutte 
“© 1 do love these ancient reins’; | « 


We never tread upen them, but we. :: 
Gur foot upon some reverend his *5 


gay with pennon 
filled with a gallant freight of high birth 


stairs, surrounded by rich-liveried. serv- 
ing men and silken-coated pages, vainly 
striving to keep back the rude crowd 
from pressing round to gaze on -her 
youth and beauty—stood Frances, eldest 
daughter of the chivalrous. Charles 
Brandon, and wife of the wealthy Mar- 
quess of Dorset; her amber tresses 
were gently confined by a jewelled coif ; 
she wore a collar of pearls, the diamond 
clasp whereof alone out-valued six 
manors; and a murray-velvet. gown de- 
signated her rank as marchioness, by its 
double train—one reverently borne by 
two attendant maidens, and the other 
drawn in graceful folds through , her 
broad girdle; while the mantle of rich 
ermine—a yet prouder symbol, attested 
her claim to royal. blnod. 

There was a haughty smile on that 
high-born lady’s brow as she. passed 
along, receiving, as her. unquestioned 
right, the eous homage always 
paid to nobility and: beauty. She ca- 
ressed the gallant merlin which, sat on 
her jewelled glove, and looked up, with 
eye undimmed by sorrow to. that blue 
expanse, whose. cloudless. transparence 
seemed a meetiemblem. of.her own. lofty 
fortunes. » Her: gilded .barge ..with its 
liveried:band of rowers, drew near; and, 
leaning onthe: arm of her.steward, , con- 


apie »with hig. white. wand and, gold 
e 


inp she: wee prapering to. descend the 
steps, when an olk-maa, hith 
ticed: amongst the crowd, came forward, 


«close tosher sidesand said; ‘(1 have a 
message: dors thees?: Tt, was, Joubet 
1s 
id 


mingled: anger: aod,.wonder that, 


stranger; but the proud glance..of..the 
high-born sites «hn quailed sr re 
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hiv. steady. gaze; her:cheek. grew. pale, 


and her eyelid: drooped ; ‘¢ he held, her 
with his glittering eye,’’ and said 
~ + © Wouldst thou safely sajl life's sea ? 
Trust not to proud Argosie : 
Broad sail ill can blast withstand, 
Tall masts courts-the levin brand ; 
And wrecked that gallant’ ship shall lie 
While safe the light barque boundeth by. 
‘ Cloth of gold,’ beware ; beware; 
High and wealthy, young and fair: 
All these joys from thee must part, 
Curb thy proud mind— school thine heart. 
*Ware ambjtion: that shall be 
The fatal rock to thine and thee,” 


66 Who dares insult me with unsought 
counsel ?’’ cried the lady, anger having 
conquered the transient feeling of awe. 
*¢ Who dares to name chance or change ? 
sooner shall this wild haggard, whoin 
jesses and creance will scarce keep on 
my wrist, return to me again, than sor- 
row or change shall visit Frances Bran- 
don!’’ With angry hand she snapped 
the thread which secured her merlin, 
unloosed the jesses—and up soared the 
gallant bird, while her hanghty mistress 
gazed with triumph on her proud flight. 

s‘ Alas!’’ cried the old steward, 
s¢ Alas ! for the beautiful bird with her 
gorgeous hood and collar ;. may she not 
be reclaimed ???—“ Speak not. again of 
her !”’ proudly replied the marchioness, 
s¢ onward! time and tide wait for no 
men !?? She threw herself on'the tapes- 
tried. couch in her barge, the rowers 
seized their oars, the flutes and re- 
corders made soft music; when, as if 
close beside her, she heard a clear 
whisper, ‘‘ Pass on! What shall. be, 
shall be; time and tide wait for no man !’? 
She looked up: no one was near her} 
but the. dark. shadow of the tower 
frowned sternly.in the sunshine, like an 
omen of ill. Onward glided the gikled 
barge to the soft strains of music and 
light dash of the oars, and like a summer 
cloud fleeted that solemn warning, from 
the proud lady’s mind. 

e e e 2 

There is high feasting at Bradgate ; 
for princely Northumberland is there. 
Each day two hundred hounds are un- 
kennelled, and. two hundred knights.and 
nobles range through the broad green 
alleys and fern-clad glades of Charnwood 
Forest, and return ere eventide to lead 
the dance in the lofty halls.. And now 
the bright autumn sun is sinking behind 
the purple heather-spread: hills, and the 
gallant train are returning from the 
merry greenwood. On the broad sloping 
terrace that fronts the setting sun, the 
Lady, of | Bradgate,, .(with; -hrow. as 
haughty, and: almost as fair,- ee when, 
fifteen years before, she stepped into her 
gilded barge,) and now Duchess of 
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Sulfolk, stpnds: listening with glad enrs 
to: the, lolty. projests of that bold bad 
man, the Duke. of Northumberland. 
King, Edward. is. dying: his sisters aze 
at variance.; the-roya] bleod flows in the 
veins of the haughty duchess. -“* Why 
should: not her eldest, daughter, and - his 
son, reach at once the very:summit of 
their long-cherished hopes?’”? . The 
stake is high; and for it they may well 
venture a desperate game: the prize is 
no less than the crown of England. 

Close behind them, unnoticed by the 
ambitious mother, saye as the fittest in- 
strument of her daring schemes, stands 
one, whose touching and romantic. his- 
tory has thrown a spell around every 
relic of now ruined Bradgate. She, the 
nursling of literature, the young philoso- 
pher, to whose mind. the lofty visions of 
classical antiquity were iamiliar as 
household faces ; she, who in such early 
youth fled from all that youth mostly 
loves, to hold high communion. with 
the spirits of long-buried sages ; there 
stends Lady Jane, with a book in her 
hand, her nut-brown hair parted. on her 
high intellectual forehead, Her bright 
hazel eye shrinks from the cold glance of 
her haughty and unloving mother, but 
dwells with girlish pleasure on the ve- 
nerable features of that plainly drest 
man, in scholar’s gown, standing. close 
beside; her. . He is Roger Ascham,,the 
tutor of three queens, who may well be 
termed the most illustrious of school- 
masters. 

The sun had barely descended, whea 
the steward: appeared, bringing tidings 
that three messengers had just arrived, 
each, demanding instant admission. to 
the duchess. . The daughter of that for- 
tunate knight, whose “ cloth of frize’’ 
had matched so highly and happily with 
“cloth of gold,’’--the wife: of that 
powerful noble, over whose broad lands 
*twas fabled that the falcon could stretch 
his rapid wing right onwards for a long 
summer: day—the mother of a: goodly 
tamily, each wedded or betrethed to the 
scions of the flower of the land’s nobi- 
lity—yet prouder'in the plans and’hopes 
she had framed than: in all her enjoyed 
gifts of fortune, the duchess retired to 
receive her messengers with the feelings 
of a queen about to grant an. audience. 
The first: entered, and, kneeling before 
her. tapestried footstool, presented a 
pacquet. of letters. The silken string 
was soon loosed; the perfumed seal 
quickly broken ; and:she read, with-un- 
controllable delight; that. the weak and 


‘amiable! young king had determined to 


set-aside his sisters’ succession im favour 
of the powerful house of Suffolk. 
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This messenger being dismissed with 
Tich gifts and kind speeches, ‘x second 
drew near. And more welcome than 
the former were his tidings; the king 
was dying: the aotive agents of Suffolk 
and Northumberland had ripened their 
plans for the instant proclamation of her 
daughter, ere the heiréss of the throne 
could “know of: his decease. Wrapt in 
deep visions of regal splendour, half 
dazzled by the near prospect of the 
coming glories of her princely family, 
the duchess. sat unconscious of the en- 
trance of the third messenger. At 
length her eyes fell upon the well-re- 
membered features of the mysterious 
stranger, seen long years back on a 
former occasion of triumph. ‘ Yet one 
more warning—and the last !”’ said the 
old man, drawing from beneath his cloak 
the merlin she had-loosed as an emblem 
of her soaring destiny. He placed it on 
her hand :. her proud boast rushed over- 
poweringly on her mind. The very 
merlin, whose return she had linked 
with chance and change, as things alike 
impossible—that bird was before her, 
bright us when she had freed her wing, 
with her collar of gold fillagree set round 
with turquoise, and hood of crimson silk 
netted by her own fingers !—Whence 
come? Whatboding? As soon as she 
had somewhat recovered from the shock, 
she looked around: but the messenger 
was gone; and with heavy footsteps, her 
joy changed to anxious fear, she regained 
the terrace. 

The dreams of ambition can wrap, in 
the calm apathy of fearless repose, even 
those who feel themselves doomed by a 
thousand omens: and ere three days 
were over, princely Bradgate rang with 
mirth and revelry. Northumberland 
and Suffolk had concluded a double alli- 
ance of their children ; all'the terrors of 
the duchess were forgotten; and her 
eye rested with proud complacency on 
the simple beauty of the Lady Jane, 
for she already saw the crown of Eng- 
land sparkling upon her gifted but sen- 
tenced daughter’s sweet disapproving 
brow. 

e e e 2 

An iron lamp dimly shows a low 
vaulted room; the damp floor scantily 
strewn with withered rushes. The 
flickering ‘light falls upon a rude couch, 
where lies in disturbed slumber, a 
woman, whose features, though wasted 
by long sickness and sorrow, yet show 
some faint traces of former beauty. A 
single attendant watches over her. 
Only by the ermined robe that wre 
the sleeper, or by the gold- bible > 
opened where: the vellum eat bears in 
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beautiful characters the name Jane 
Greve, would a stranger learn that the 
mother of that queen of a day—the 
proud Duchess of Suffolk lay before hima 
—-a prisoner in the tower. The bolts 
of the iron-barred door grate harshly ; 
and the governor of the tower euters, 
with an order, “ For Frances Brandon 
to be sette at libertye, thro’ ye Queen's 
great clemencie.’’ This once-powerful 
and dreaded woman is considered.too 
weak and insignificant to excite the fears 
even of the jealous Elizabeth. . Sup- 
ported by the urm of her sole attendant, 
the half-awakened sleeper threaded her 
way through many an intricate long 
winding passage; untilthe cool damp 
night breeze, and the plash of oars, in- 
dicate their approach to the water-gate. 

Here the liberated prisoner stood for a 
moment and looked wildly around her: 
the place brought vague and painful 
sensations to her memory, and dim re- 
membrances of all that she had been and 
snffered, were crowded into a few hur- 
ried thoughts of agony. 

“ The boat waits, and the tide is on 
the turn,’’ cried the rough waterman. 
* Come away, madam !”’—* Ay,’ te- 
plied a distinct voice, close at her side, 
‘“‘onward! time and tide wait for no- 
man.’’ That voice was well-known: it 
had been heard when she stepped into 
her gilded barge, with a pride that re~ 
pelled all thought of sorrow; it sounded 
when a royal crown was ready to clasp 
with delusive splendour the sweet brow 
of Lady Jane ;—now, son, daughter, and 
husband, had fallen beneath. the axe of 
the headsman, and she was: thrust from 
prison, a houseless wanderer, herself de- 
— — on the precarious 

unty of her ere-while dependants, She 
drew the mantle over her throbbing 
brow, and her reason quivered and well- 
nigh failed beneath the weight of her re- 
morse and bitter anguish. 2 

The sorrowful life of Frances-of Suf- 
folk ended about two years after her dis- 
charge from the tower. In bitter 
mockery of her fallen fortunes, Eliza- 
beth, who so often “helped to bury 
those she helped to starve,’’ decreed a 
magnificent funeral for her whose last 
days had passed in neglected poverty : 
honours, the denial of which had galled 
that haughty spirit more than: want 
itself, -were heaped with unsparing pro- 
fusion upon the unconscious dust.’ Suré 
rounded by blazing torches, bright es- 
cutcheons, and the broad banners of the 
noble house of Suffolk and the royal line 
of Tudor, 8 we may hope her heart 
of pride was well lxid to rest beneath: the 
ducal coronet, and “in ‘the ‘magnificent 
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chapel of Henry, from ali the sorrows 
and changes of er eventful life. ; 
Princely Bradgate sank with the fallen 
fortunes of its. mistress. The house 
Prech into the possession of a collateral 
of the family ; and being, ere the 
pee of many years, in great part de- 
toyed by fire, fellinto ruins. Grase of 
the “a verdure ‘still clothes: its 
peor lar wide-spreading chestnuts 
the old ‘decaying ouks still wear 
their most gorgeous ‘livery ; but .Brad- 
eee towers are leyeHed with the 
Suave ‘that velvet: terrave, where 
is cron of England was ‘given’ in : 
ject, and worn in favtoy, and from w 
sweet Lady Jane would look ny to the 
west at'the'sun’s bright setting, and coms 
mune with the spirit of: Pluto—nau 
but: crambling ‘walls* and. mouiderin 
heaps of ‘red earth, marks: the site of is 
ancient soo grt a 


ag ¢ 





To. A NEW VISKTANT. ua serrennns, 


pvt eee ey tba WIPES. 


ft beh ih 
‘ Spring's fresh pastime, Winter's mirth,’ 
of Heaven, and tears vf: Earth:”. 
€ ‘ w The Blank Leaf. 


wens, ner child, with: alla fathers bles- 


i Dtyee long’ seat ration. Aight, and ws life? 


Love's strong, oubaulng tr strife. ; 


sag) ene the smile of Him who made the 
jorning, 

Though to the. matron charge of Eve consigned, 
Ot tke my radiant babe, the mystic 


Of one more deathless ‘mind. 
‘Tis a Hho med world, ‘they: anys aud full of 


ble; 
__ Wherein ty destined course is to be run: 
Where joy it is deemed a shadow. peace a bubble, 
~ And true bliss known to none, 


Yet ta high destizies it leads;—to natures 
Glorious; atid:pure, aud beautiful, and. mild, 
Shapes all impaaseve todecay, with features - 
Lovelier than thine, fair child ¢ 
To maior for ever tending. 
Rank Above sete the bright source of bliss, 
ay in ecstatic visibn tranct-d, still blending, 
. ' Their grateful love with His. 


Then, if dg Jaunched in this. benign: di- 
tion 


Tec 
We will net sorrow that diy woh Peni is past $ 
henerd many a picture waits thy young inspec- 


tion, «. 
Each lovelier than the last. 


What shall it he ? on Earth, iu Air, iv Ocean, 
Soper th ned are sparkling, to excite 
Thy bope y fear,’ joy, wonder, or devoiion, 
Heisess ofrich delight, ? 


‘Writ thou, when Réaeon basher star implanted 
Ou thy fair braw, with Gatileo sus? 
Rove with Linueus through ihe woods, or 
bauuted 


Be by more charmed lore ? 
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Shalt -tenght Painting, with her ardent 


Her rainbow i} to thy hand commit? 
Or shall the quivered pod Aa thine, ae 
The pollalard notte of W 


saul te he — vorm te delight pa an 


ant her sot, Bap she will smile beniguly, 
So she may win thine inexperienced ear ; 
But the ‘fon tales she warbies a0 divinely 
Will cost thee'many a tear. 


She has Castle, where, in death-like ks sinmmbers, 
“Fall: of wild dreams, she sons bee eee 


agome break -; 
‘After Sonn hurt, ‘their _o\den, ghains : ‘put 
buys 1 8i4 Never with dente awake! t 


Bhe it’ was. dear, who in Greek story acted ° 
Such « é: ‘Masques; who in the brape's 


Choked: carest Anacreon, . Sagphe's ‘soul, “dis: 
. : "Sand seared old Homer’ — 2 i 
‘Tasso she tortured, vace anbefriendéd; ‘ 

‘oO kes re 
d blended 


rer Falconer's bones od vewtweed 
Oten 8 
tite aan aly’ dead! i 


¢ spread: 
Chatterton poison 
fie too ree * A dg thy sir has tater 


‘ 
fame, snd. | 


mm reat ae si; itp ams se 


Her vows and wreaths in air. / 


Shun a pag he t pa her lanvejledxbalics, 
tog the brixht nectar dance abdve thé 


“ ma 
Leat she should seize thee in per mond of waliee, 
Aud tearthee, limb (rom limb... 


But to selecter inflaences, my beauty, -~ 
Pay Bees ae vows,—to Truth, that ne'er 
iles. 
Virtue, ‘fixed Faith, and dinpretendine Duty, 
Whose frowns beat Fancy’s ames. * 


Look on me, love, that in those radiant ‘pideces 

Thy future tastes and fortunes I thay trade,—* 

Over them alternate shade and sunshine, presex,: 
; Euhancing ‘ ‘every grace. 


Peace is there'yet, and purity, and pleasure; 


With a fond vearning o'er the leaves I Jovk : 
But the lid. falls—farewell the enchanting trea- 


sure ! 
Closed is mene cg Yy 





We. must not abruptly eave “the Aunvals” 
even in the ad of their glory, withant ‘good 
‘wishes at parting.. Sureming-up their merits 

collectively. t they are equal to those of last.year. 
The Keepsuke is decidedly better. e* pieces 
in mostiof them are of greater Jeneth: but the 
ers are paid.by- measure if not by:va!ye.and 
it is fit their souls, should have e}how room. The 
reader will miss the Comic Aasual. © The witty 
editor has hood-winked ws, and his Pontomime 
will not come out.till after Chris(fnas. may it 
prolong the little joys which bad tunes and worse 
changer have left us.’ Mr. Hood's “ revenue is 
hix goo! spirits.” and when his volume appears 
we hope to tax it highly. 





“ Prisdett end Published by J. LIM BIRT, 14", 
Strand, (near Somerset House,) Le neon: said 
by ERNEST FLEISCHER, 62%, New Market, 
Leipsic ; and by all Newsmen and Bookse ers. 

















